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GOOD PERSONAL CHARACTER 


THE FIRST AND MOST INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE IN CANDIDATES FOR 
OFFICE AND PUBLIC OFFICIALS. 


TEXT—Marr. vii, 16.—‘*Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ?”” 


I Cor, xii, 26.—“« Whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it.” 

The year is waning, and soon, as another opens, we shall 
be wishing each other the happiness which our hearts can- 
not but covet for ourselves. 

Happiness! In what does it consist? Where is the spring 
of it? 

Is it not always in the ove thing, the one comprehensive 
thing, the san himself, his principles, his faiths, his sym- 
pathies, his aspirations—in a word, in his character ? 

Is it not true that given right character, given true faiths, 
right principles, right aims, ideals and sympathies, every lot 
is tolerable? Yes, more than tolerable, capable of rendering 
to the heart the purest contentment, the deepest satisfaction ? 

Is not ¢his truth universal: ‘‘ Thou wilt keep him in per- 
Sect peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee” ? 

«Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage, 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage.” 

This is the egualizing principle, character, which may, out 
of the most unfavorable lot, extract the sweetest fruits of 
joy. and peace, strength and vision. 

Right character, guiding to the right use of our opportuni- 
ties whether they are broad and rich, or contracted and un- 
favorable, is the one condition of noble living and of true 
happiness. ; 

Good character, of which the essential elements are not 
worldly fortune of wealth and station, not intellectual ability 
or executive force, .not esthetic sensibility, but integrity, 
self-respect, unselfishness, aspiration, patience, firmness, 
courage, chastity of thought and life, generosity, gentleness, 
breadth of mind, humility, public spirit—these and every 
other of the virtuous traits that can make manhood worthy. 

God grant us, this coming year, to be nobler, better, purer, 
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more unselfish men and women than we have ever been. 
So shall the New Year be the “appzest of our lives, thus far. 

What a happy world this would be, indeed, if all men 
were good/ ‘Death came by sin,” says the Scripture. 
Surely, the ills of life come by it. All the misery of the 
world is the fruit of badness in men, or at least of their 
weakness, perversity, blindness, selfishness. If all were 
good, there would be no poverty, little sickness, few untimely 
deaths, general welfare and happiness. Ah! the vision! 

Fluman welfare depends strictly on human character. 

I wish to consider the subject of character to-day, especi- 
ally in relation to men in public office, or aspirants to it. 

I do not ask you to forgive me for referring yet again to 
the public issues of our time. They are, in a moral sense, 
the pressing interest of every good man and woman. A 
genuine moral crisis is approaching for the people of this 
city;—a moment of trial, that is, with judgment beyond. 
Seldom has the moral welfare of a community been so dis- 
tinctly implicated in a turn of its public affairs. The one 
cheering sign, in a cloudy hour, is that this is seen by so 
many. May the people be aroused, fully and in time! 

There is abroad, in this religious land, tainting the princi- 
ples of otherwise good men and helping to degrade our 
institutions, a pernicious notion—or, at least, maxim—that, 
in public relations, personal character—* private character” 
is the phrase—is not an indispensable requisite. 

My friends, I stand here to-day to declare exactly the op- 
posite principle. I declare, as a practical law, that personal 
character, so far from being an immaterial consideration in 
the choice or appointment of men to public office, is pre- 
cisely ¢he one indispensable condition of that choice. It is the 
prime, essential requisite on which we ought to insist, for 
practical reasons as much as for moral reasons, whatever else 
we should forego. 

I appeal to the notorious facts of our time. You know 
perfectly well that all our serious public evils, this day, come, 
not from want of ability in our public men, not from de- 
fects in our institutions, but /rom the low personal characters, 
Srom the want of moral principle, in those whom we allow to 
manage our public affairs, to lead our parties, to control 
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élections, to dictate candidates, and to occupy official positions, 

This is the characteristic fact of our times. A great, 
prosperous, religious community is full of public scandals 
and is ashamed of the whole matter of its public life, from 
this cause, which the apathy of respectable citizens and 
false moral canons permit to exist. 

Therefore, my friends, I declare, that it is quite tolerable in 
a free community of intelligent people that our legislators and 
executive officers should be of moderate intellectual ability— 
though we should try to choose the best we can—but 2¢ zs 
intolerable that they should be men of low personal characters. 

Our institutions are so good, that in the hands even of 
simple men, if only these men be good men, true men, pure 
men, patriotic men, they will work well and for the welfare of 
us all. Such men would seek the counsel of the good, the 
wise, the learned, the expert among their fellow citizens. 
All the good elements of society would sustain and guide 
them, so that they would make no serious mistakes.. The 
will of the people would be their law—unless it were visibly 
corrupt, as it sometimes is; then such good men would with- 
stand even the vicious impulse of the people, which is usu- 
ally temporary and passes by. 

In the hands of good men, all the interests of society 
would be conserved and promoted. Vice, crime, injustice, 
cruelty, evil of all sorts, would find in them a barrier not to 
be over-passed. Lather, in them the whole power of the 
community would be massed and mobilized to sweep away 
vice, crime, injustice, cruelty. A legislature of good, unsel- 
fish, noble men, with a governor of noble, unselfish, patri- 
otic character—what a State ours would be! 

A city legislature, sitting only to serve the best interests 
of the community; to find out how to have the best school 
system, the best police system, the best street-transportation 
system, the best water and sewerage, the best paving and 
lighting of the streets—thinking, I say, and thinking only ot 
securing what is Jes¢ in all these very simple things in which 
the management of a city is almost wholly concerned; such 
a city legislature, with some upright, enlightened, experi- 
enced, well-known, honored citizen as mayor, and with 
every Official a true, honorable, faithful man, every police 
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officer and man a good, trusty, honest man—what a city 
this would be! 

Ah! is it only a dream ? 

I insist, my friends, that there is nothing so difficult, abstruse, 
mysterious,in the conditions of human social life as to make 
it needful to have great geniuses of intellect and force in all our 
public offices. Not at all. The matters, especially in city 
life, which law-makers and administrators have to deal with 
are, as I have called them, very simple. It would require 
no great intellectual ability to determine which kind of asphalt 
is most durable, and, in the long run, most satisfactory as a 
paving material. I think I could pass upon that question, 
after a little inquiry, and with the help of honest experts. 
I think any of us here present, women or men, could con- 
sider effectively, with good scientific counsel, where to get 
a good water supply, or how to build areservoir. I think we 
could assist to organize a good system of street-transporta- 
tion, and I believe it might either render a large revenue to 
the city, or else might be conducted at a lower rate of fares, 
to the great benefit of workingmen and women. In fact, 
the various franchises of our great cities, now given away 
-to corrupt corporations for nothing (except the cost of 
sbribery), would pay and ought to be paying nearly our whole 
‘municipal expenses. 

I say then, again, the practical matters which are all there 
is in city administration—the housekeeping of a great family 
of families—are essentially simple, although the scale is large. 
Men of a degree of intelligence easily obtainable among 
Americans, could well be entrusted to oversee them. Wher- 
ever their own information and judgment were insufficient, 
experts abound who would supply their defects. 

But alas! State administration, city administration, in- 
volves the expenditure of vast sums of money! 

Money! of which all men need some; of which most 
men covet much; to which bad men, corrupt men, men of 
low characters are drawn as crows to carrion. 

Our national bird is really an ignoble fellow, though a 
forcible one. I half-fear he was too well chosen. Of his 
tribe, the Scripture says: “Wheresoever the carcass is, 
thither will the eagles be gathered together-” 
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If the carcass may symbolize money, eagles (or vultures) 
may well symbolize the eager, greedy desire of it, which 
only good character, only honesty, self-respect, purity, pub- 
lic spirit restrain in men. 

Where money is; where great contracts are to be given 
out; where a thousand offices, great and little, are to be 
- filled, all of them concerned in handling money—not adility, 

fellow-citizens, is the first requisite in men (the average man 
has enough of that), but character ; character, implying 
honesty, self-respect, purity and public spirit. 

Where money is, there is temptation. And intellectual 
ability, executive ability, do not withstand temptation ; 
moral character withstands it. 

Where money is, men of /ow character will flock to seize 
on it if it is not guarded rigidly. 

But, in fact, we need the requisition of high personal 
character even to secure to us men of superior adzlity for 
the public service. The mere importance and dignity of 
public office, unguarded by that requisition, do not suffice to 
secure such men. 

On the contrary, the men who are willing and can afford 
to abandon the safer, ordinary walks of life to seek the pre- 
carious rewards of office, undefended by a stable civil service, 
are, as a class, as low in intelligence, in education, in know- 
ledge of the things they ought to know, as they are low in 
character. Go among them, and judge for yourselves. The 
pliant majority in our Councils who have just flung to an 
unscrupulous corporation a franchise which should, one day, 
be worth millions to the city, as if it were a bone to a dog— 
are zhey men of high culture, of liberal education, of wide 

acquaintance with the conditions of city life elsewhere and 
with the ideals of it, and thus peculiarly well fitted to 
administer the affairs of our town? 

What a futile question! 

No! the requisition of superior ability would sift those’ 
bodies as a miller his grain, and quite as effectually as the 
requisition of high character would. Good ability is usually 
to be found where good character is. Both come out, 
of good homes; from good parents, who have watched 
over their children both to mould their characters and to 
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develop and educate their minds. In many a humble house- 
hold to-day, some boy is watched by a faithful father and 
mother to make him good; and the same parents are taking 
advantage of every attainable means to make him well- 
informed, to train his faculties, to enlighten and store his 
mind. Find a good young man in a store down-town, and 
the chances are that he will be a detier educated young man 
than his fellow-clerk who, perhaps quick and sharp of mind, 
is taking up all the vices because faithful parents and a pure, 
good, religious home have not educated him so that he has 
resources for his leisure nor refined his tastes by culture and 
set him in the direction of virtue. In a rich and luxurious 
home it is almost the vz/e that the boy who is really good 
will also be the boy of good mind, of well-balanced judg- 
ment, and finally, the boy who is willing to accept the in- 
fluences of education. For wealth offers, alas, to youth such 
temptations that a boy of low or weak tendencies of char- 
acter will be beguiled away from the labors and self-denials 
which systematic education imposes. 

We should not get a /ess able, but a sore able class of 
men in office by requiring high personal character in them. 

The administration of our affairs is impaired vastly more 
by the cupidity and self-seeking of our legislators and 
officials, who are not thinking of maintaining high standards 
in their duties, but only of spoils—vastly more than they 
could possibly be by our having in such positions a body of 
good men of the ability we can readily command among 
our intelligent population. 

Leaving our offices as a prey to unprincipled men actually 
leaves them in the hands of inferior men. 

But I want to meet the heresy as to character more dis- 
tinctly in the form in which it most dangerously prevails— 
that is, that the animal vices, intemperance, /icentiousness, 
and the habits with which these are connected — coarse 
company, coarse speech and the like—are a man’s “private” 
affair, and are not to be alleged against his fitness for public 
office. 

Alas, my friends, the real reason why this corrupting 
principle has vogue is that these vices are so common among 
our men, When are we going to denounce them as we 
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_ should? to make them odvous, to make men who practice 
them pariahs from the companionship of the respectable ? 
Society has much to answer for, that it is too ¢olerant of 
animal vice. Especially is this true of what is called fash- 
- tonable society. Give a young man viches, and he may go 
far indeed in the direction of bestial vice, of intemperance, 
gambling, crime against womanhood, before mothers forbid 
his company to their daughters, or daughters scorn him as 
the leper such a fellow frequently becomes. 

Young ladies! when you hear a young man spoken of as 
“ fast,’ understand that the word means dad. It means 
coarse, It means corrupt. It means unclean, Often it 
means cruel, Somewhere a sister of yours, her hope gone, 
her mind corrupted, her life blasted, could tell you tales of 
the orgies of your “fast” friends which would make them 
look like satyrs in your eyes. Pity her ; think what her life 
is; what her death will be; and enter into no complicity of 
toleration with the men, with the social principles, which 
make her class possible in Christian lands ! 

Oh, Jesus! what must Zhou think of the people that 
worship in thy name! 

[return to public men. I am not at all ignorant that serious, 
even flagrant, vices have sometimes coéxisted in men with 
other personal traits which were nolgfé, and with high public 
spirit and civic devotion. I am not unacquainted with such 
careers as that of Walpole or Nelson in England, or of 
Alexander Hamilton in America. I know that Charles Fox 
was an inveterate gambler, and that Daniel Webster became 
sadly intemperate. I know what the characters and lives of 
some great artists and scientists have been. 

But, first, I here affirm that such instances have been in 
every age, distinctly exceptional, relatively to their age. I 
appeal to history as to that. Neither, in the cases that can 
be alleged, of which there are many, is the law set aside, as 
history also clearly shows. 

Secondly, I want especially to point out that ¢f ever such 
coexistence of the vices and virtues ina single character have 
been possible, it is far less possible at present. The clearer 
moral light, the higher moral standards, widely accepted to- 
day, make ideals more distinct and more commanding than 
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in former times ; the odiousness of vice is more’ generally 
felt and acknowledged than in former times. And, thus, a 
barrier is set up, the breaking down of which by any 
man is, like a woman’s fall, a more conscious act, and im- 
plies a relatively greater, or at least a more wilful and hard- 
ened animalism, than similar vicious habits would have 
implied, even a century ago—still more in earlier times. 
In the eighteenth century to be drunk after dinner was not 
a shame to any gentleman. So, good men, men like the 
refined and conscientious Addison, the high-minded, patri- 
otic Pitt, were often intoxicated and did not realize the de- 
gradation of it. The world, since their day, has found i 
out, and the mere fact that we now see the matter in a purer 
light makes debauchery the token of moral obtuseness and 
coarseness as it, by no means, was then. 

Also, different conditions of civilization affect the ques- 
tion. An aristocratic order of society seems to favor in- 
dulgence toward personal vices. Leisure tempts, riches 
provide the means, and rank shelters from popular censure. 
On the other hand, aristocracy usually stimulates and 
defends self-respect on other sides,—as, for example, in 
regard to honor, honesty, courage, chivalry, patriotism,— 
and so does-something to save character from deterioration. 

All the same, however, I assert that vice is and always 
has been a factor of deterioration in every character, to the 
full extent of its influence. Suppose the noble Henri IV, of 
France, had had the pure personal character ascribed to 
Louis IX, called the Saint. All through the life of Henry 
of Navarre his vices were a drag upon his virtues, dissipat- 
ing his attention to duty, wasting his time, enervating his 
physique and impairing his seriousness of character. They 
were the direct cause to France of terrible sorrows. He let 
slip one of the best opportunities of his life, with the result, 
to his country, of years of civil war, because he was en- 
tangled ina lowamour! The real truth has been, all along, 
that the antmalism which expresses itself in the personal vices 
has been just the hindrance men had to overcome to make the 
progress they have made, And exactly so it is still. Only 
by our people—our male sex especially—attaining a personal 
delicacy, to which the vices shall be odious, can the age con- 
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tinue its moral progress. And bad as the state of men’s 
habits and ideas still is, there are indications enough to 
show that moral progress zs continuing. Suspicion of the 
personal purity of a public man now injures his prospects 
almost more than his supposed public corruption, and it 
ought todo so. As a noble minister wrote me the other 
day,*‘I confess that the current opinion that a man’s private 
morals are to be ignored in choosing him to public office, 
and that for party considerations we are to support men in 
utter disregard of their personal characters, is to me a far 
more alarming symptom than the mere existence of politi- 
cal machines, bad as that is. * * * <A machine might 
select an honest man for office; but 7 cannot conceive of a 
depraved character being chosen to public position by the votes 
of the people without giving sanction to immorality and help- 
ing to shatter the ideals which all teachers of religion are 
trying to build up. That a municipal nominee is imposed 
on us-by a corrupt party manager and is a puppet of cor- 
rupt corporatiens, will not, in my judgment, defeat him. If 
the plain people are aroused they will stand /for righteous- 
mess and vote him down.” 
I rejoice in that conviction which my brother last ex- 
presses, and I share it. And in that is a distinct token of 
moral progress. In a certain class—and that a large one— 
the vices are tolerated to a painful and shameful degree. 
But in a great and growing class, the class who fill, through 
street after street, the quiet, respectable homes of this mighty 
city, they are increasingly abhorred. Ass religion more dis- 
tinctly emphasises its szora/ element, as it more rigidly de- 
mands character in men, this condemnation of the vices will 
grow stronger. It will be seen that they represent the 
animalism of stages of human progress which we have 
really outgrown; and as foul, disgraceful and corrupting 
relics—survivals—of that animalism, ought to loathed in the 
individual and stamped out from society. If in our cities 
and towns we had anything approaching really good admin- 
istration of actual law and ordinancé, they would have been, 
before this, very largely stamped out. But, besides being 
politically corrupt, our executive officers and legislators are 
too largely of the precise class in whom the animal vices 
peculiarly persist. 
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The fact is, my friends, and I beg you to see it and insist 
upon it, that a man’s character, while indeed it is made up 
of various and sometimes very discordant traits, is yet the 
expression of one vital being,a single moral organism. 
And whatever one’s natural traits may be, however hetero- 
geneous, if you please, the fact that the organism is a wiz, a 
totality, makes every deleterious influence that affects it, in- 
jurious to the whole. “Whether one member suffer” as 
St. Paul says, “all the members suffer with it.’ You can- 
not infuse a poison into one of your veins and hope that it 
will not spread through your whole body. And you can- 
not accept a moral contagion into one element of character 
and expect to confine its effects to that. Private vices um- 
pair the value and diminish the trustworthiness of public men. 
They blunt perceptions. Animalism, the lingering deas¢ in 
a man, holds him back from generous, unstinting recognition 
of moral ideals. There is no doubt of this. “ You cannot 
serve God and mammon.” He who to-day accepts a lower 
ideal than he sees, in any department of conduct, practices 
the habit of accepting low ideals—and that habit will to-mor- 
row affect him on other sides of character. If a man be- 
comes /icentious, he will the more easily become adzshonest. 
His self-respect has been lowered by animal vice, and it will 
be less of a barrier to business dishonor. He who will be- 
tray a woman for his pleasure, will betray a man for his in- 
terest. See how uniformly the careers of embezzling bank 
clerks and other such employees begin in personal vice—in-_ 


temperance, licentiousness, gambling. More than this, vice ~ 


has a direct influence on the physical organism. It enfee- 


bles the brain and the nerve-centres. Seldom does it leave 


a man free from actual disease and the shame of it, 
Further, to whatever extent vice is indulged, it asso- 
ciates a man with the vicious class; with men who are 


living degraded lives, with women who have entered the _ 


hell of lost hope, and are willing enough to avenge their 
own ruin on a world which has abetted it. 
All such contact with the world of evil is degrading. No 
man can escape its influence. You cannot touch pitch and 
not be defiled. One vice always leads to others. The sen- 
sualist is usually a gambler, and the gambler easily slips into 
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the embezzler. Open a gate to evil on any side of character 
and every evil will hasten to press in. 


Finally, let me add these points :— 


1. Habits of vice are likely to entangle a public man with 
adventurers who, when they have secured a hold upon him, 
are not likely to relax it. 


2, Even mere tolerant association with the vicious tm- 
pars the influence of him who ts to execute the laws over the 
evil elements in society. If a candidate, after addressing the 
Sunday-schools to-day, to-morrow makes the round of the. 
saloons to ingratiate himself with their keepers and _ fre- 
quenters, those persons will not feel the respect for him they 
ought, or fear so much his thorough purpose to enforce the 
laws in restraint of their low calling. 


3. Knowledge of vicious habits or propensities in a high 
official contamipates all below him in the service of the public. 
The head of the police department will receive from a 
vicious mayor little stimulus to true zeal in behalf of social 
morals; and the policeman on the corner will not feel him- 
self expected to be over-alert in restraining, on his beat, 
vicious practices in which his superiors indulge. Indeed— 
and it is a sad thing—those humbler men are directly cor- 
rupted by the evil ways of their superiors, as we just now 
see in New York. Vice is recommended by its practice or 
toleration by persons of high official or social position, and 
so it filters down from the top through every stratum of 
society. The man of education, of social position, of mere 
wealth, who indulges in it, does incalculably the more moral 
damage to the world about him, because it is seen in his 
conduct, that all those advantages do not hold one up to 
noble standards. 


4. It is for this last reason, especially, that, as good citi- 
zens, we ought utterly to refuse to elect to office men whose 
personal characters are not unstained and high,—even whose 
reputations are not wholly unsullied and indubious—because 
to do so withdraws from vice the barrier of public censure 
and makes it easier for men to become vile. Office is still 
popularly felt to be a reward, as indeed it ought really to 
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be. And if it is given to a man in any sense unworthy, it 
stamps him, vices and all, with the seal of public approval. 
What can we say to our youth to make them properly 
abhor and dread vice, if we deliberately assist in elevating 
a known or supposed example of it to some high office ? 

5. I say, solemnly, my friends, that I have awakened, of 
late, to a clear apprehension that our community is suffer- 
ing, at the present time, a moral -detriment closely similar 
to that formerly worked among us by the existence of slavery. 
As slavery involved the business interests of thousands of 
northern men, and corrupted them deeply, so the impli- 
cation of personal business interests with political issues is 
widely corrupting them to-day. Repeatedly, of late, have 
highly respectable men said to me that they would sooner 
vote, in national politics, for men of known bad characters, 
than for good men of different political views. That means 
that they would rather surrender our government to mercen- 
ary adventurers than risk a change of national policy. My 
friends, this seems to me defiance of God and treason to 
our institutions. The worst thing that can-possibly happen 
to a free state is that bad men should control her destinies. 
To put bad men in office is wilfully to imperil the principle 
of republicanism. It zs imperilled this day, and by this 
cause. The national political issue of our time is purely 
one of business policy. It is the self-interested devotion to 
one phase or the other of it, in respectable men, of which 
the disreputable adventurers who now, a base oligarchy, rule 
our State, take advantage. What do dhey care for the na- 
tional issue, even as a matter of personal profit? Itis not 
by that, but by plunder, that they expect to enrich them- 
selves. But they know that, if they seize and control the 
machinery of elections, the private interests of the great 
body of respectable citizens will bribe them to stand by 
the party. Never, my friends, till we prefer for ourselves. 
morality to gain; never, till as citizens, we prefer public 
honor to private interest, will the way open to purge from 
us the evils that now so deeply sadden the hearts of good. 
men, which are beginning to make a great many thoughtful 
persons even despair of our institutions, and which are dis- 
gracing our country in the eyes of the civilized world. 


